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INTRODUCTION. 



The Old South Leaflets are prepared primarily for circulation 
among the attendants upon the Old South Lectures for Young People. The 
subjects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the lectures, 
and they are intended to supplement the lectures and stimulate historical 
interest and inquiry among the young people. They are made up, for the 
most part, from original papers of the periods treated in the lectures, in the 
hope to make the men and the public life of the periods more clear and real. 

The Old South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the sum- 
mer of 1883, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent atten- 
tion to historical studies, especially studies in American history, among the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so great as 
to warrant the hope that such courses may be sustained in many other cities 
of the country. 

The Old South Lectures for 1883, intended to be strictly upon subjects 
in early Massachusetts History, but by certain necessities somewhat mod- 
ified, were as follows : " Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop," 
by Edwin D. Mead. " Plymouth," by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. ** Concord," 
by Frank B. Sanborn. **The Town-Meeting," by Prof. James K. 
HosMER. " Franklin, the Boston Boy," by George M. Towle. ** How 
to Study American History," by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. *• The Year 
1777," by John Fiske. "History in the Boston Streets," by Edward 
Everett Hale. The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted of (1 ) Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from the 
" Magnalia; " (2) the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape Cod, 
from Bradford's Journal ; (3) an extract from Emerson's Concord Address 
in 1835; (4) extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, De Tocqueville and 
others, upon the Town-Meeting; (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiography; 
(6) Carlyle on the Study of History ; (7) an extract from Charles Sumner's 
oration upon Lafayette, etc. ; (8) Emerson's poem, " Boston." 
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The Life of 

William 

Bradford, Esq. 



Gtn'emotir of Plymouth Colony. 



Bv Rev. Cotton Mather.* 



Omnium Somnos, illiiis vigilantia defeudit, o 

JUiior, omnium Delitias illiiis Indtistria, o. 

illiui occupalio. 
% 1. It has been a matter of some observation that although 
Yorkshire be one of the largest shires in England ; yet, for all 
the fires of martyrdom which were kindled in the days of Queen 
Mary, it afforded no more fuel than one poor Leaf ; namely, 
John Leaf, an apprentice, who suffered for the doctrine of the 
Reformation at the same time and stake with the famous John 
Bradford. But when the reign of Queen Elizabeth would not 
admit the Reformation of worship to proceed unto those de- 
grees, which were proposed and pursued by no small number of 
the faithful in those days, Yorkshire was not the least of the 
shires in England that afforded suffering witnesses thereunto. 
The Churches there gathered were quickly molested with such 
a raging persecution, that if the spirit of separation in them did 
carry them unto a further extream than it should have done, 
one blameable cause thereof will be found in the extremity of 
that persecution. Their troubles made that cold country too 
hot for them, so that they were under a necessity to seek a re- 
treat in the Low Countries ; and yet the watchful malice and 
fury of their adversaries rendered it almost impossible for them 
to find what they sought. For them to leave their native soil, 
their lands and their friends, and go into a strange place, where 
they must hear foreign language, and live meanly and hardly. 



and in other employments than that of husbandry, wherein they 
had been educated, these must needs have been such dis- 
couragements as could have been conquered by none, save those 
who sought first the kingdom of God, and the righteousness 
thereof. But that which would have made these discourage- 
ments the more unconquerable unto an ordinary faith, was the 
terrible zeal of their enemies to guard all ports and search all 
ships, that none of them should be carried off. I will not relate 
the sad things of this kind, then seen and felt by this people of 
God ; but only exemplifie those trials with one short story. 
Divers of this people having hired a Dutchman then lying at 
Hull, to carry them over to Holland, he promised faithfully to 
take them in between Grimsly and Hull ; but they coming to 
the place a day or two too soon, the appearance of such a mul- 
titude alarmed the officers of the town adjoining, who came 
with a great body of soldiers to seize upon them. Now it hap- 
pened that one boat full of men had been carried aboard, while 
the women were yet in a bark that lay aground in a creek at low 
water. The Dutchman perceiving the storm that was thus be- 
ginning ashore, swore by the sacrament that he would stay no 
longer for any of them ; and so taking the advantage of a fair 
wind then blowing, he put out to sea for Zealand. The women 
thus left near Grim sly-common, bereaved of their husbands, 
who had been hurried from them, and forsaken of neighbours, 
of whom none durst in this fright stay with them, were a very 
rueful spectacle ; some crying for fear, some shaking for cold, 
all dragged by troops of armed and angry men from one Justice 
to another, till not knowing what to do with them, they even 
dismissed them to shift as well as they could for themselves. 
But by their singular afflictions, and by their christian be- 
haviours, the cause for which they exposed themselves did gain 
considerably. In the mean time, the men at sea found reason 
to be glad that their families were not with them, for they were 
surprised with an horrible tempest, which held them for fourteen 
days together, in seven whereof they saw not sun, moon or star, 
but were driven upon the coast of Norway. The mariners often 
despaired of life, and once with doleful shrieks gave over all, as 
thinking the vessel was foundred : but the vessel rose again, and 
when the mariners with sunk hearts often cried out. We sink ! 
We sink ! the passengers without such distraction of mind, 
even while the water was running into their mouths and ears, 
would cheerfully shout. Yet, Lord, thou canst save ! Yet, Lord, 



thou canst save'! And the Lord accordingly brought them at 
last safe unto their desired haven : and not long after helped 
their distressed relations thither after them, where indeed they 
found upon almost all accounts a new world, but a world in 
which they found that they must live like strangers and pilgrims. 

§ 2. Among those devout people was our William Bradford, 
who was born Anno 1588, in an obscure village called Auster- 
fie.d, where the people were as unacquainted with the Bible, as 
the Jews do seem to have been with part of it in the days of 
J jsiah ; a most ignorant and licentious people. Here, and in 
some other places, he had a comfortable inheritance left him of 
his honest parents, who died while he was yet a child, and cast 
him on the education, first of his grand parents, and then of his 
uncles, who devoted him, like his ancestors, unto the affairs of 
husbandry. Soon and long sickness kept him, as he w^ould 
afterwards thankfully say, from the vanities of youth, and made 
him the fitter for what he was afterwards to undergo. When 
he was about a dozen years old, the reading of the Scriptures 
began to cause great impressions upon him ; and those impres- 
sions were much assisted and improved, when he came to enjov 
Mr. Richard Clifton's illuminating ministry, not far from his 
abode ; he was then also further befriended, by being brought 
into the company and fellowship of such as were then called 
professors ; though the young man that brought him into it, did 
after become a prophane and wicked apostate. Nor could the 
wrath of his uncles, nor the scoff of his neighbours now turned 
upon him, as one of the puritans, divert him from his pious in- 
clinations. 

§ 3. At last beholding how fearfully the evangelical and apos- 
tolical church-form, whereinto the churches of the primitive 
times were cast by the good spirit of God, had been deformed 
by the apostacy of the succeeding times ; and what little prog- 
ress the Reformation had yet made in many parts of Christendom 
towards its recovery, he set himself by reading, by discourse, 
by prayer, to learn whether it was not his duty to withdraw 
from the communion of the parish-assemblies, and engage 
with some society of the faithful, that should keep close unto 
the written word of God, as the rule of their worship. And 
after many distresses of mind concerning it, he took up a very 
deliberate and understanding resolution of doing so ; which res- 
olution-he chearfully prosecuted, although the provoked rage 
of his friends tried all the ways imaginable to reclaim him from 



it, unto all whom his answer was, Were I like to endanger my 
life, or consume my estate by any ungodly courses, your counsels 
to me were very seasonable ; but you know that I have been 
diligent and provident in my calling, and not only desirous to 
augment what I have, but also to enjoy it in your company; to 
part from which will be as great a cross as can befal me. 
Nevertheless, to keep a good conscience, and walk in such a 
way as God has prescribed in his Word, is a thing which I must 
prefer before you all, and above life itself. Wherefore, since 
' tis for a good cause that I am like to suffer the disasters which 
you lay before me, you have no cause to be either angry with 
me, or sorry for me ; yea, I am not only willing to part with 
every thing that is dear to me in this world for this cause, but I 
am also thankful that God has given me an heart so to do, and 
will accept me so to suffer for him. Some lamented him, some 
derided him, all disswaded him : nevertheless the more they 
did it, the more fixed he was in his purpose to seek the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, where they should be dispensed with most 
of the commanded purity ; and the sudden deaths of the chief 
relations which thus lay at him, quickly after convinced him 
what a folly it had been to have quitted his profession, in ex- 
pectation of any satisfaction from them. So to Holland he at- 
tempted a removal. 

§ 4. Having with a great company of christians hired a ship 
to transport them for Holland, the master perfidiously betrayed 
them into the hands of those persecutors, who rifled and ran- 
sacked their goods, and clapped their persons into prison at 
Boston, where they lay for a month together. But Mr. Bradford 
being a young man about eighteen, was dismissed sooner than 
the rest, so that within a while he had opportunity with some 
others to get over to Zealand, through perils both by land and 
sea not inconsiderable ; where he was not long ashore e're a 
viper seized on his hand, that is, an officer, who carried him 
unto the magistrates, unto whom an envious passenger had 
accused him as having fled out of England. When the magis- 
trates understood the true cause of his coming thither, they 
were well satisfied with him ; and so he repaired joyfully unto 
his brethren at Amsterdam, where the difficulties to which he 
afterwards stooped in learning and serving of a Frenchman at 
the working of silks, were abundantly compensated by the 
delight wherewith he sat under the shadow of our Lord in his 
purely dispensed ordinances. At the end of two years, he did, 



being of age to do it, convert his estate in England into money ; 
but setting up for himself, he found some of his designs by the 
providence of God frowned upon, which he judged a correction 
bestowed by God upon him for certain decays of internal piety, 
whereinto he had fallen ; the consumption of his estate he 
thought came to prevent a consumption in his virtue. Eut 
after he had resided in Holland about half a score years, he 
was one of those who bore a part in that hazardous and gener- 
ous enterprise of removing into New- England, with part of the 
English church at Leyden, where at their first . landing, his 
dearest consort accidentally falling overboard, was drowned in 
the harbour ; and the rest of his days were spent in the services, 
and the temptations, of that American wilderness. 

§ 5. Here was Mr. Bradford in the year 162 1, unanimously 
chosen the governour of the plantation : the difficulties whereof 
were such, that if he had not been a person of more than ordi- 
nary piety, wisdom and courage, he must have sunk under 
them. He had with a laudable industry been laying up a 
treasure of experiences, and he had now occasion to use it : 
indeed nothing but an experienced man could have been suit- 
able to the necessities of the people. The potent nations of 
the Indians, into whose country they were come, would have 
cut them off if the blessing of God upon his conduct had not 
quelled them ; and if his prudence, justice and moderation had 
not over-ruled them, they had been ruined by their own dis- 
tempers. One specimen of his demeanour is to this day par- 
ticularly spoken of. A company of young fellows that were 
newly arrived, were very unwilling to comply with the gover- 
nour's order for working abroad on the publick account ; and 
therefore on Christmass-day, when he had called upon them, 
they excused themselves, with a pretence that it was against 
their conscience to work such a day. The governour gave 
them no answer, only that he would spare them till they w^ere 
better informed ; but by and by he found them all at play in 
the street, sporting themselves with various diversions ; where- 
upon commanding the instruments of their games to be taken 
from them he effectually gave them to understand. That it was 
against his conscience that they should play whilst others were 
at work ; and that if they had any devotion to the day, they 
should show it at home in the exercises of religion, and not in 
the streets with pastime and frolicks ; and this gentle reproof 
put a final stop to all such disorders for the future. 



§ 6. For two years together after the beginning of the colony, 
whereof he was now governour, the poor people had a great 
experiment of man's not living by bread alone ; for when they 
were left all together without one morsel of bread for many 
months one after another, still the good providence of God 
relieved them, and supplied them, and this for the most part 
out of the sea. In this low condition of affairs, there was no 
little exercise for the prudence and patience of the governour, 
who chearfully bore his part in all : and that industry might 
not flag, he quickly set himself to settle propriety among the 
new-planters ; foreseeing that while the whole country laboured 
upon a common stock, the husbandry and business of the 
plantation could not flourish, as Plato and others long since 
dreamed that it would, if a community were established. Cer- 
tainly, if the spirit which dwelt in the old puritans had not 
inspired these new-planters, they had sunk under the burden 
of these difficulties ; but our Bradford had a double portion of 
that spirit. 

§ 7. He was indeed a person of a well-tempered spirit, or 
else it had been scarce possible for him to have kept the affairs 
of Plymouth in so good a temper for thirty-seven years together ; 
in every one of which he was chosen their governour, except 
the three years, wherein Mr. Winslow, and the two years, 
wherein Mr. Prince, at the choice of the people, took a turn 
with him. 

§ 8. The leader of the people in a wilderness had need be 
a Moses ; and if a Moses had not led the people of Plymouth 
Colony, when this worthy person was their governour, the people 
had never with so much unanimity and importunity still called 
him to lead them. Among many instances thereof, let this one 
piece of self-denial be told for a memorial of him, wheresoever 
this History shall be considered. The Patent of the colony 
was taken in his name, running in these terms. To William 
Bradford, his heirs, associates and assigns. But when the 
number of the freemen was much increased, and many new 
townships erected, the General Court there desired of Mr. 
Bradford, that he would make a surrender of the same into 
their hands, which he willingly and presently assented unto, 
and confirmed it according to their desire by his hand and seal, 
reserving no more for himself than was his proportion, with 
others, by agreement. But as he found the providence of 
heaven many ways recompensing his many acts of self-denial, 



so he gave this testimony to the faithfulness of the divine 
promises ; That he had forsaken friends, houses and lands for 
the sake of the gospel, and the Lord gave them him again. 
Here he prospered in his estate ; and besides a worthy son 
which he had by a former wife, he had also two sons and a 
daughter by another, whom he married in this land. 

§ 9. He was a person for study as well as action ; and hence, 
. notwithstanding the difficulties through which he passed in his 
youth, he attained unto a notable skill in languages ; the Dutch 
tongue was become almost as vernacular to him as the English ; 
the French tongue he could also manage ; the Latin and the 
Greek he had mastered; but the Hebrew he most of all 
studied, Because, he said, he would see with his own eyes the 
ancient oracles of God in their native beauty. He was also 
well skilled in History, in Antiquity, and in Philosophy ; and 
for Theology he became so versed in it, that he was an irrefrag- 
able disputant against the errors, especially those of Anabap- 
tism, which with trouble he saw rising in his colony ; wherefore 
he wrote some significant things for the confutation of those 
errors. But the crown of all was his holy, prayerful, watchful 
and fruitful walk with God, wherein he was very exemplary. 

§10. At length he fell into an indisposition of body, which 
rendered him unhealthy for a whole winter ; and as the spring 
advanced, his health yet more declined ; yet he felt himself not 
what he counted sick, till one day ; in the night after which, 
the God of heaven so filled his mind with ineffable consolations, 
that he seemed little short of Paul, rapt up unto the unutterable 
entertainments of Paradise. The next morning, he told his 
friends. That the good spirit of God had given him a pledge of 
his happiness in another world, and the first-fruits of his eternal 
glory: and on the day following he died. May 9, 1657, in the 
69th year of his age. Lamented by all the colonies of New- 
England, as a common blessing and father to them all. 

O mihi si Similis Contingat Clausula Vitae I 

Plato^s brief description of a governour, is all that I will 
now leave as his character, in an 
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Men are but flocks : Bradford beheld their need, 
And long did them at once both rule and feed. 
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Being thus arrived in a good harbor and brought safe to land, 
thej' fell upon their knees & blessed y' God of heaven, who 
had brought them over y* vast & furious ocean, and delivered 
them from all y^ periles & miseries thereof, againe to set their 
feete on y' firme and stable earth, their proper elemente. And 
no marvell if they were thus joyefuH, seeing wise Seneca was 
so affected with sailing a few miles on y^ coast of his owne 
Italy; as he affirmed, that he had rather remaine twentie years 
on his way by land, than pass by sea to any place in a short 
time; so tedious & dreadfull was y= same unto him. 

But hear I cannot but stay and make a pause, and stand half 
amased at this poore peoples presente condition ; and so I 
thinke will the reader too when he well considers y' same. 
Being thus passed y' vast ocean, and a sea of troubles before 
in their preparation (as may be remembred by y' which wente 
before), ihey had now no friends to wellcome them, nor inns to 
entertaine or refresh their weatherbeaten bodys, no houses or 
much less townes to repaire too, to seeke for succoure. It is 
recorded in scripture as a niercie to y* apostle & his shipwraked 
company, y' the barbarians shewed them no smale kindnes in 
refreshing them, but these savage barbarians, when they mette 
with them (as after will appeare) were readier to fill their sids 
full of arrows than otherwise. And for y" season it was win- 
ter, and they that know y= winters of y' cuntrie know them to 
be sharp & violent, & subjecte to cruell & feirce stormes, dean- 
gerous to travill to known places, much more to serch an un- 
known coast. Besids, what could they see but a hidious & 
desolate wildemes, full of wild beasts & wiild men ? and what 



multituds ther might be of them they knew not. Nether could 
they, as it were, goe up to y^ tope of Pisgah, to vew from this 
wildernes a more goodly cuntrie to feed their hops ; for which 
way soever Ihey turnd their eys (save upward to y^ heavens) 
they could have litle solace or content in respecte of any out- 
ward objects. For suiner being done, all things stand upon 
them with a wether-beaten face ; and y^ whole countrie, full of 
woods & thickets, represented a wild & savage heiw. If they 
looked behind them, ther was y^ mighty ocean which they had 
passed, and was now as a maine barr & goulfe to seperate 
them from all y*^ civill parts of y^ world. If it be said they 
had a ship to sucour them, it is trew ; but what heard they daly 
from y« m^ & company ? but y^ with speede they should looke 
out a place with their shallop, wher they would be at some near 
distance ; for y^ season was shuch as he would not stirr from 
thence till a safe harbor was discovered by them wher they 
would be, and he might goe without danger ; and that victells 
consumed apace, but he must & would keepe sufficient for 
them selves & their returne. Yea, it was muttered by some, 
that if they gott not a place in time, they would turne them & 
their goods ashore & leave them. Let it also be considred 
what weake hopes of supply & succoure they left behinde 
them, y* might bear up their minds in this sade condition and 
trialls they were under ; and they could not but be very smale. 
It is true, indeed, y^ affections & love of their brethren at 
Leyden was cordiall & entire towards them, but they had litle 
power to help them, or them selves ; and how y^ case stode be- 
tweene them & y^ marchants at their coming away, hath all- 
ready been declared. What could now sustaine them but y^ 
spirite of God & his grace .^ May not & ought not the chil- 
dren of these fathers rightly say : Our faithers 2vere English- 
men ivhic/i came over this great ocean, and ivere ready to perish 
in this willderncs ; but they cried unto y^ Lord, and he heard their 
voyce, and looked on their adversitie, 6-r. Let them therfore 
praise y^ Lord, because he is good, <Sn his mercies endure for ever. 



Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any princi- 
ple of human probability, what shall be the fate of this hand- 
ful of adventurers. Tell me, man of military science, in how 
many months were they all swept off by the thirty savage 



tribes enumerated within the early limits of New England ? 
Tell me, politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on 
which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish 
on the distant coast ? Student of history, compare for me the 
baffled projects, the deserted settlements, the abandoned ad- 
ventures of other times, and find the parallel of this. Was it 
the winter's storm, beating upon the houseless heads of women 
and children ; was it hard labor and spare meals ; was it dis- 
ease ; was it the tomahawk ; was it the deep malady of a 
blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken heart, aching 
in its last moments at the recollection of the loved and left, 
beyond the sea ; was it some, or all of these united, that hur- 
ried this forsaken company to their melancholy fate ? And is 
it possible that neither of these causes, that not all combined, 
were able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it possible that from 
a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not so much of ad- 
miration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress so steady, 
a growth so wonderful, an expansion so ample, a reality so im- 
portant, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious ? 

Edward Everett. 



Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of Egypt, the 
little shipload of outcasts who landed at Plymouth two cen- 
turies and a half ago are destined to influence the future of 
the world. The spiritual thirst of mankind has for ages been 
quenched at Hebrew fountains ; but the embodiment in human 
institutions of truths uttered by the Son of Man eighteen cen- 
turies ago was to be mainly the work of Puritan thought and 
Puritan self-devotion. 

James Russell Lowell. 



The Compact on the Mayflower. 



From Bradford's Journal. 



I shall a litle returne backe and begine with a combination 
made by them before they came ashore, being y^ first founda- 
tion of their govermente in this place ; occasioned partly by 
y^ discontented & mutinous speeches that some of the strangers 
amongst them had let fall from them in y^ ship — That when 
they came a shore they would use their owne libertie ; for none 



had power to comand them, the patente they had being for Vir- 
ginia, and not for New-england, which belonged to an other 
Goverment, with which y^ Virginia Company had nothing to 
doe. And partly that shuch an acte by them done (this their 
condition considered) might be as firme as any patent, and in 
some respects more sure. 

The forme was as followeth. 

In y^ name of God, Amen. We whose names are under- 
writen, the loyall subjects of our dread soveraigne Lord, King 
James, by y^ grace of God, of Great Britaine, Franc, & Ireland 
king, defender of y^ faith, &c., haveing undertaken, for y« glorie 
of God, and advancemente of y^ Christian faith, and honour of 
our king & countrie, a voyage to plant y^ first colonic in y^ 
Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly ^' 
mutualy in y^ presence of God, and one of another, covenant 
& combine our selves togeather into a civill body politick, for 
our better ordering & preservation & furtherance of y^ ends 
aforesaid ; and by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and frame 
such just & equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, & offi- 
ces, from time to time, as shall be thought most meete & con- 
venient for y^ generall good of ye Colonic, unto which we prom- 
ise all due submission and obedience. In witnes wherof we 
have hereunder subscribed our names at Cap-Codd y^ ii. of 
November, in y^ year of y^ raigne of our soveraigne lord, King 
James, of England, France, & Ireland y« eighteenth, and of 
Scotland y^ fif tie fourth. An^: Dom. 1620. 

After this they chose, or rather confirmed, M*". John Carver 
(a man godly & well approved amongst them) their Governour 
for that year. And after they had provided a place for their 
goods, or comone store, (which were long in unlading for want 
of boats, foulnes of winter weather, and sicknes of diverce,) 
and begune some small cottages for their habitation, as time 
would admitte, they melte and consulted of lawes & orders, 
both for their civill & military Govermente, as y^ necessitie of 
their condition did require, still adding therunto as urgent 
occasion in severall times, and as cases did require. 
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The story of that 19th of April, 1775, is well known. In 
these peaceful fields, for the first time, since a hundred years, 
the drum and alarm gun were heard, and the farmers snatched 
down their rusty firelocks from the kitchen walls, to make good 
the resolute words of their town debates. In the field where 
the western abutment of the old bridge may still be seen, about 
half a mile from this spot, the first organized resistance was 
made to the British arms. There the Americans first shed 
British blood. 

In all the anecdotes of that day's events we may discern, the 
natural action of the people. It was not an extravagant ebulli- 
tion of feeling, but might have been calculated on by any one 
acquainted with the spirits and habits of our community. 
Those poor farmers who came up, that day, to defend their 
native soil, acted from the simplest instincts. They did not 
know it was a deed of fame they were doing. These men did 
not babble of glory. They never dreamed their children would 
contend who had done the most. They supposed they had a 
right to tfceir corn and their cattle, without paying tribute to 
any but their own governors. And, as they had no fear of man, 
they yet did have a fear of God. Capt. Charles Miles, who 
was wounded in the pursuit of the enemy, told my venerable 
friend who sits by me "that he went to the services of that 
day with the same seriousness and acknowledgment of God 
which he carried to church," 

The presence of these aged men who were in arms on that 
day seems to bring us nearer to it. The benignant Providence 
which has prolonged their lives to this hour gratifies the strong 



curiosity of the new generation. The Pilgrims are gone ; but 
we see what manner of persons they were who stood in the 
worst perils of the Revolution. We hold by the hand the last 
of the invincible men of old, and confirm from living lips the 
sealed records of time. 

And you, my fathers, whom God and the history of your 
country have ennobled, may well bear a chief part in keeping 
this peaceful birthday of our town. You are indeed extraor- 
dinary heroes. If ever men in arms had a spotless cause, you 
had. You have fought a good fight. And having quit you 
like men in the battle, you have quit yourselves like men in your 
virtuous families ; in your cornfields ; and in society. We will 
not hide your honorable gray hairs under perishing laurel leaves, 
but the eye of affection and veneration follows you. You are 
set apart — and forever — for the esteem and gratitude of the 
human race. To you belongs a better badge than stars and 
ribbons. This prospering country is your ornament, and this 
expanding nation is multiplying your praise with millions of 
tongues. 

... I have read with care the Concord town records. They 
must ever be the fountain of all just information respecting 
your character and customs. They are the history of the town. 
They exhibit a pleasing picture of a community almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, where no man has much time for words, 
in his search after things ; of a community of great simplicity 
of manners, and of a manifest love of justice. For the most 
part, the town has deserved the name it wears. I find our 
annals marked with a uniform good sense. I find no ridicu- 
lous laws, no eaves-dropping legislators, no hanging of witches, 
no ghosts, no whipping of Quakers, no unnatural crimes. The 
tone of the records rises with the dignity of the event. These 
soiled and musty books are luminous and electric within. 
The old town clerks did not spell very correctly, but they 
contrive to make pretty intelligible the will of a free and just 
community. Frugal our fathers were, — very frugal, — though, 
for the most part, they deal generously by their minister, and 
provide well for the schools and the poor. If, at any time, in 
common with most of our towns, they have carried this econ- 
omy to the verge of a vice, it is to be remembered that a town 
is, in many respects, a financial corporation. They economize, 
that they may sacrifice. They stint and higgle on the price of 
a pew, that they may send 200 soldiers to General Washington, 



to keep Great Britain at bay. For splendor, there must some- 
where be rigid economy. That the head of the house may go 
brave, the members must be plainly clad, and the town must 
save that the State may spend. 

Fellow-citizens, let not the solemn shadows of two hundred 
years, this day, call over us in vain. I feel some unwill- 
ingness to quit the remembrance of the past. With all the 
hope of the new, I feel that we are leaving the old. Every 
moment carries us farther from the two great epochs of pub- 
lic principle, the Planting, and the Revolution of the colony. 
Fortunate and favored this town has been in having received 
so large an infusion of the spirit of both of those periods. 
Humble as is our village in the circle of later and prouder 
towns that whiten the land, it has been consecrated by the 
presence and activity of the purest men. Why need I remind 
you of our own Hosmers, Minotts, Cumings, Barretts, Beat- 
tons, the departed benefactors of the town ? On the village 
green have been the steps of Winthrop and Dudley ; of John 
Eliot, the Indian apostle, who had a courage that intimidated 
those savages whom his love could not melt ; of Whitefield, 
whose silver voice melted his great congregation into tears ; 
of Hancock, and his compatriots of the provincial Congress ; of 
Langdon, and the college over which he presided. But even 
more sacred influences than these have mingled here with the 
stream of human life. The merit of those who fill a space in 
the world's history, who are borne forward, as it were, by the 
weight of thousands whom they lead, sheds a perfume less 
sweet than do the sacrifices of private virtue. I have had much 
opportunity of access to anecdotes of families, and I believe 
this town to have been the dwelling-place, in all times since its 
planting, of pious and excellent persons, who walked meekly 
through the paths of common life, who served God, and loved 
man, and never let go the hope of immortality. The benedic- 
tion of their prayers and of their principles lingers around us. 
The acknowledgment of the Supreme Being exalts the history 
of this people. It brought the fathers hither. In a war of 
principle, it delivered their sons. And so long as a spark of 
this faith survives among the children's children, so long shall 
the name of Concord be honest and venerable. 









CONCORD HYMN. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and Thee. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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The greater speed and success that distinguish the planting 
of the human race in this country, over all other plantations in 
hi'itory owe themsei\es mainly to the new subdivisions of the 
State into small corporations of land and power. It is vain to 
look for the inventor No man made them. Each of the parts 
of that perfect structure grew out of the necessities of an 
instant occasion The germ was formed in England. The 
charter gv.e to the freemen of the company of Massachusetts 
Bay the election of the Governor and Council of Assistants. It 
moreover gave them the power of prescribing the manner in 
which freemen should be elected, and ordered that all funda- 
mental laws should be enacted by the freemen of the colony. 
But the compan) reino\ed to New England; more than one 
hundred freemen were admitted the first year, and it was found 
inconvenient to assemble them all. And when, presently, the 
design of the colony began to fulfil itself, by the settlement of 
new plantations in the vicinity of Boston, and parties, with 
grants of land, straggled into the country, to truck with the 
Indians, and to clear the land for their own benefit, the Gover- 
nor and freemen in Boston found it neither desirable nor 
possible to control the trade and practices of these farmers. 
What could the body of freemen, meeting four times a year, at 
Boston, do for the daily wants of the planters at Musketaquid ? 
The wolf was to be killed, the Indian to be watched and resisted, 
wells to be dug, the forest to be felled, pastures to be cleared, 
corn to be raised, roads to be cut, town and farm lines to be 
run. These things must be done, govern who might. The 
nature of man and his condition in the world, for the first time 
within the period of certain history, controlled the formation 
of the State. The necessity of the colonists wrote the law. 
Their wants, their poverty, their manifest convenience, made 



them bold to ask of the Governor and of the General Court 
immunities, and, to certain purposes, sovereign powers. The 
townsmen's words were heard and weighed, for all knew that it 
was a petitioner that could not be slighted ; it was the river, or 
the winter, or famine, or the Pequots, that spoke through them 
to the Governor and Council of Massachusetts Bay. Instructed 
by necessity, each little company organized itself after the pat- 
tern of the larger town, by appointing its constable and other 
petty half-military officers. As early as 1633 the office of 
townsman or selectman appears, who seems first to have been 
appointed by the General Court, as here, at Concord, in 1639. 
In 1635 the court say: "Whereas particular towns h^ve many 
things which concern only themselves, it is Ordered, that the 
freemen of every town shall have power to dispose of their own 
lands, and woods, and choose their own particular officers." 

Concord and the other plantations found themselves separate 
and independent of Boston, with certain rights of their- own, 
which, what they were, time alone could fully determine ; enjoy- 
ing, at the same time, a strict and loving fellowship with 
Boston, and sure of advice and aid on every emergency. Their 
powers were speedily settled by obvious convenience, and the 
towns learned to exercise a sovereignty in the laying of taxes ; 
in the choice of their deputy to the house of representatives ; 
in the disposal of the town lands ; in the care of public wor- 
ship, the school, and the poor ; and what seemed of at least 
equal importance, to exercise the right of expressing an opinion 
on every question before the country. In a town-meeting the 
great secret of political science was uncovered, and the problem 
solved, how to give every individual his fair weight in the 
government, without any disorder from numbers. In a town- 
meeting the roots of society were reached. Here the rich gave 
counsel, but the poor also ; and, moreover, the just and the 
unjust. In this open democracy, every opinion had utterance ; 
every objection, every fact, every acre of land, every bushel of 
rye, its entire weight. The moderator was the passive mouth- 
piece, and the vote of the town, like the vane on the turret 
overhead, free for every wind to turn, and always turned by the 
last and strongest breath. In these assemblies the public weal, 
the call of interest, duty, religion, were heard ; and every local 
feeling, every private grudge, every suggestion of petulance and 
ignorance, were not less faithfully produced. Wrath and love 
came up to town-meeting in company. 



I shall be excused for confessing that I have set a value upon 
any symptom of meanness and private pique that I have met 
with, in these antique books, as proof that justice was done ; 
that if the results of our history are approved as wise and good, 
it was yet a free strife ; if the good counsel prevailed, the 
sneaking counsel did not fail to be suggested; freedom and 
virtue, if they triumphed, triumphed in a fair field. And so be 
it an everlasting testimony for them, and so much ground of 
assurance of man's capacity for self-government. 

It is the consequence of this institution that not a school- 
house, a public pew, a bridge, a pound, a mill-dam, hath been 
set up, or pulled down, or altered, or bought, or sold, without 
the whole population of this town having a voice in the affair. 
A general contentment is the result. And the people truly feel 
that they are lords of the soil. In every winding road, in every 
stone fence, in the smokes of the poorhouse chimney, in the 
clock on the church, they read their own power, and consider, 
at leisure, the wisdom and error of their judgments. 

The British government has recently presented to the several 
public libraries of this country, copies of the splendid edition 
of the Domesday- Book and other ancient public Records of 
England. I cannot but think that it would be a suitable ac- 
knowledgment of this national munificence if the records of 
one of our towns — of this town, for example — should be 
printed and presented to the governments of Europe : to the 
English nation as a thank-offering, and as a certificate of the 
progress of the Saxon race ; to the continental nations as a 
lesson of humanity and love. Tell them the Union has twenty- 
four States, and Massachusetts is one. Tell them Massa- 
chusetts has three hundred towns, and Concord is one ; that in 
Concord are five hundred ratable polls, and every one has an 
equal vote. 

The town-meeting at Boston is the hot-bed of sedition. It is 
there that all their dangerous insurrections are engendered ; it 
is there that the flame of discord and rebellion was first lighted 
up and disseminated over the provinces ; it is therefore greatly 
to be wished that Parliament may rescue the loyal inhabitants 
of that town and provincie from the merciless hand of an 
ignorant mob, led on and inflamed by self-interested and profli- 
gate men. — " Sagittarius " (a Tory newspaper writer of the 
Revolution), 



TO R. H. LEE. * 

Boston, March, 1775. 

On the sixth instant, there was an adjournment of our town- 
meeting, when an oration was delivered in commemoration of 
the massacre on the 5th of March, 1770. I had long expected 
they would take that occasion to beat up a breeze, and there- 
fore (having the honor of being the moderator of the meeting, 
and seeing many of the officers present before the orator came 
in) I took leave to have them treated with civility, inviting 
them into convenient seats, &c, that they might have no pre- 
tense to behave ill, for it is a good maxim in politics as well as 
war, to put and keep the enemy in the wrong. They behaved 
tolerably well till the oration was finished, when upon a motion 
made for the appointment of another orator, they began to hiss, 
which iritated the assembly to the greatest degree and confusion 
ensued. They, however, did not gain their end, which was 
apparently to break up the meeting, for order was soon re- 
stored, and we proceeded regularly and finished. I am per- 
suaded that were it not for the danger of precipitating a crisis, 
not a man of them would have been spared. It was provoking 
enough to them, that while there were so many troops stationed 
here for the design of suppressing town-meetings, there should 
yet be a meeting for the purpose of delivering an oration to 
commemorate a massacre perpetrated by soldiers, and to show 
the danger of standing armies. 

SAMUEL ADAMS. 



TO NOAH WEBSTER — 

Boston, April 30, 1784. 

If the public affairs are ill conducted, if dishonest men have 
crept unawares into government, it is our happiness, under 
American constitutions, the remedy is at hand, and in the 
power of the great body of the people. The whole people will 
not probably mistake their own true interests, nor err in the 
judgment of the men to whom they may safely commit the care 
of them. While we retain those simple democracies in all our 
towns, which are the basis of our State constitutions, and make 
a good use of them, it appears to me we cannot be enslaved or 
materially injured. SAMUEL ADAMS. 

• Describing the town-meeting in the Old South Meeting-house, when Warren gave his 
second oration. 
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These townships in New England are the vital principle of 
their governments, and have proved themselves the wisest in- 
vention ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect exercise 
of self-government, and for its preservation. . . . 

Where every man is a sharer in the direction of his town- 
republic, and feels that he is a participator in the government 
of affairs, not merely at an election one day in the year, but 
every day ; when there shall not be a man in the State who will 
not be a member of some one of its councils, great or small, he 
will let the heart be torn out of his body sooner than allow his 
power to be wrested from him by a Caesar or a Bonaparte. 
How powerfully did we feel the energy of this organization in 
the case of the embargo ! I felt the foundations of the govern- 
ment shaken under my feet by the New England townships. . . . 
What would the unwieldy counties of the Middle, the South, 
and the West do? Call a county meeting, and the drunken 
loungers at and about the court-houses would collect, the dis- 
tances being too great for the good people and the industrious 
generally to attend. The character of those who really met 
would have been the measure of the weight they would have 
had in the scale of public opinion. As Cato, then, concluded 
every speech with the words, " Carthago delenda est," so do I 
every opinion with the injunction, "Divide the counties into 
towns." — Thomas Jefferson. 



Town-meetings are to liberty what primary schools are to 
science ; they bring it within the people's reach ; they teach 
men how to use and how to enjoy it. A nation may establish a 
free government, but without municipal institutions it cannot 
have the spirit of liberty. . . . 

The native of New England practises the art of government 
in the small sphere within his reach ; he accustoms himself to 
those forms without which liberty can only advance by revolu- 
tions ; he imbibes their spirit ; he acquires a taste for order, 
comprehends the balance of powers, and collects clear, practical 
notions on the nature of his duties and the extent of his 
rights. . . . 

When I see the communes of France, with their excellent sys- 
tem of accounts, plunged into the grossest ignorance of their 
true interests, and abandoned to so incorrigible an apathy that 
they seem to vegetate rather than to live ; when, on the other 



hand, I observe the activity, the information, and the spirit of 
enterprise in those American townships whose budgets are 
neither methodical nor uniform, — I see that society there is 
always at work. I am struck by the spectacle ; for to my mind 
the end of a good government is to insure the welfare of a peo- 
ple, and not merely to establish order in the midst of its misery. 
I am therefore led to suppose that the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can townships and the apparent confusion of their finances, the 
distress of the French communes and the perfection of their 
budget, may be attributed to the same cause. At any rate, I 
am suspicious of a good which is united with so many evils, 
and I am not averse to an evil which is compensated by so 
many benefits. — De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
vol. i. 



In the idea of a good government the principal element is 
the improvement of the people themselves. . . . The ideally best 
form of government is that in which the supreme controlling 
power is vested in the entire aggregate of the community, 
every citizen not only having a voice in the exercise of that 
sovereignty, but being called out to take an actual part in the 
government. . . . Few seem to recognize a potent instrument of 
mental improvement in the exercise of political franchises. 
Yet unless substantial mental cultivation in the mass of man- 
kind is to be a mere vision, this is the road by which it must 
come. De Tocqueville has shown the close connection between 
the .patriotism and intelligence of Americans and democratic 
institutions (especially the town-meeting). No such wide diffu- 
sion of the ideas, tastes, and sentiments of educated minds has 
ever been seen elsewhere, or even conceived of as attainable. . . . 
Still more salutary is the moral part of the instruction afforded 
by a private citizen's taking part in public functions. He must 
weigh interests not his own ; must be guided by another rule 
than his private partialities ; must look out for the general good, 
the public interest. . . . The whole people must participate ; par- 
ticipation even in the smallest public function is useful; it 
should be as great as the general public advancement will allow ; 
nothing less can be ultimately desirable than the admission of 
all to a share. — John Stuart Mill. 






I believe in our towns; I believe in their decency and simple 
ways ; I believe in their politics, in their form and administra- 
tion of government, in their school and church influences, in 
their democratic society, in their temperance organizations, in 
their neighborly charities, in their proud lineage and history, 
and in the opportunities they offer. I know that our fathers 
who founded them, and put their money and labor and their 
hopes into the institutions and character of these towns, did 
not mean they should decay; that they should be abandoned, 
that any native born in them should turn his back upon them, 
or be prouder of a home elsewhere than in them. Their worth 
is not more in the things that are seen than in the things that 
are not seen ; not more in the farm and shop and academy and 
railroad than in the mellow, pious, soft, refining influences of 
character which pervades them like an atmosphere, and exhibits 
to you in humble cottages men and women, plain in manner 
and dress, but of rare intelligence and refinement ; men who 
think, and read, and are scholars and gentlemen, however 
humble their occupation ; women who are poets and sisters of 
charity. Where else do you find the like ? — John D. Long. 
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I WAS the youngest son of the youngest son for five genera- 
tions back. My grandfather Thomas, who was born in 1598, 
lived at Ecton, in Northhampton shire, till he grew too old to 
follow business longer, when he went to live with his son John, 
a dyer at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, with whom ray father served 
an apprenticeship. There my grandfather died and lies buried. 
We saw his gravestone in 1758. 

This obscure family of ours was early in the Reformation, 
and continued Protestants through the reign of Queen Mary, 
when they were sometimes in danger of trouble on account of 
their zeal against popery. They had got an English Bible, and, 
to conceal and secure it, it was fastened open with tapes under 
and within the cover of a joint-stool. When my great-great- 
grandfather read it to his family, he turned up the joint-stool 
upon bis knees, turning over the leaves then under the tapes. 
One of the children stood at the door to give notice if he saw 
the apparitor coming, who was an officer of the spiritual court. 
In that case the stool was turned down again upon its feet, 
when the Bible remained concealed under it as before. 
This anecdote I had from my uncle Benjamin. 

My grandfather had four sons that grew up, j'/s. ; Thomas, 
John, Benjamin, and Josiah, 

Josiah, ray father, married young, and carried his wife, with 
three children, into New England about 1682. The conven- 
ticles having been forbidden by law, and frequently disturbed, 
induced some considerable men of his acquaintance to remove 
to that country, and he was prevailed with to accompany them 
thither, where they expected to enjoy their mode of religion 
with freedom. By the same wife he had four children more 
born there, and by a second wife ten more, in all seventeen ; of 



which I remember thirteen sitting at one time at his table, who 
all grew up to be men and women, and married ; I was the 
youngest son, and the youngest child but two, and was born in 
Boston, New England.* 

My mother, the second wife, was Abiah Folger, daughter of 
Peter Folger, one of the first settlers of New England, of whom 
honorable mention is made by Cotton Mather, in his church 
history of that country, entitled Magnalia Christi Americana^ 
as "« godly ^' learned Englishman^^ if I remember the words 
rightly. I have heard that he wrote sundry small occasional 
pieces, but only one of them was printed, which I saw now 
many years since. It was written in 1675, in ^^ home-spun 
verse of that time and people, and addressed to those then con- 
cerned in the government there. It was in favor of liberty of 
conscience, and in behalf of the Baptists, Quakers, and other 
sectaries that had been under persecution, ascribing the 
Indian wars, and other distresses that had befallen the country, 
to that persecution, as so many judgments of God to punish so 
heinous an offence, and exhorting a repeal of those uncharitable 
laws. The whole appeared to me as written with a good deal 
of decent plainness and manly freedom. 

My elder brothers were all put apprentices to different 
trades. I was put to the grammar-school at eight years of 
age, my father intending to devote me, as the tithe of his sons, 
to the service of the Church. My early readiness in learning 
to read (which must have been very early, as I do not remember 
when I could not read), and the opinion of all his friends, that 
I should certainly make a good scholar, encouraged him in 
this purpose of his. My uncle Benjamin, too, approved of it, 
and proposed to give me all his short-hand volumes of ser- 
mons, I suppose as a stock to set up with, if I would learn his 
character. I continued, however, at the grammar-school not 
quite one year, though in that time I had risen gradually from 
the middle of the class of that year to be the head of it, and 
farther was removed into the next class above it, in order to go 
with that into the third at the end of the year. But my father, 

* He was bom January 6, 1706, old style, beinjf^ Sunday, and the same as January 17, 
new style, which his biographers have usually mentioned as the day of his birth. By the 
records of the Old South Church, in Boston, to which his father and mother beloneed, tt ap- 
pears that he was baptized the same day. In the old public Register of Births, still preserved 
m the Mayor's Office, in Boston, his birth is recorded under the date of January 6, 1706. 
At this time his father occupied a house in Milk Street, opposite to the Old South Church ; but 
he removed shortly afterward to a house at the comer of Hanover and Union Streets, where 
it is believed he resided the remainder of his life, and where the son passed his early years. — S. 



in the mean time, from the view of the expense of a college 
education, which having so large a family he could not well 
afford, and the mean living many so educated were afterwards 
able to obtain — reasons that he gave to his friends in my hear- 
ing — altered his first intention, took me from the grammar- 
school, and sent me to a school for writing and arithmetic, kept 
by a then famous man, Mr. George Brownell, very successful in 
his profession generally, and that by mild, encouraging methods. 
Under him I acquired fair writing pretty soon, but I failed in 
the arithmetic, and made no progress in it. At ten years old I 
was taken home to assist my father in his business, which was 
that of a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler ; a business he was 
not bred to, but had assumed on his arrival in New England, 
and on finding his dyeing trade would not maintain his family, 
being in little request. Accordingly, I was employed in cutting 
wick for the candles, filling the dipping mold and the molds for 
cast candles, attending the shop, going of errands, etc. 

I disliked the trade and had a strong inclination for the sea, 
but my father declared against it ; however, living near the 
water, I was much in and about it, learnt early to swim well, 
and to manage boats ; and when in a boat or canoe with other 
boys, I was commonly allowed to govern, especially in any case 
of difficulty ; and upon other occasions I was generally a leader 
among the boys, and sometimes led them into scrapes, of which 
I will mention one instance, as it shows an early projecting 
public spirit, though not then justly conducted. ^ 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of the mill-pond, 
on the edge of which, at high water, we used to stand to fish 
for minnows. By much trampling we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharf there fit for us to 
stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large heap of stones, 
which were intended for a new house near the marsh, and 
which would very well suit our purpose. Accordingly, in the 
evening, when the workmen were gone, I assembled a number 
of my playfellows, and working with them diligently like so 
many emmets, sometimes two or three to a stone, we brought 
them all away and built our little wharf. The next morning the 
workmen were surprised at missing the stones, which were 
found in our wharf. Inquiry was made after the removers ; we 
were discovered and complained of; several of us were cor- 
rected by our fathers, and, though I pleaded the usefulness of 




the work, mine convinced me that nothing was useful which was 
not Jionest. 

I think you may like to know something of his person and 
character.* He had an excellent constitution of body, was of 
middle stature, but well set, and very strong ; he was ingenious, 
could draw prettily, was skilled a little in music, and had a clear, 
pleasing voice, so that when he played psalm tunes on his violin 
and sung withal, as he sometimes did in an evening after the busi- 
ness of the day was over, it was extremely agreeable to hear. He 
had a mechanical genius too, and, on occasion, was very handy in 
the use of other tradesmen's tools ; but his great excellence lay in 
a sound understanding and solid judgment in prudential matters, 
both in private and public affairs. In the latter, indeed, he was 
never employed, the numerous family he had to educate and 
the straitness of his circumstances keeping him close to his 
trade ; but I remember well his being frequently visited by 
leading people, who consulted him for his opinion in affairs of 
the town, or of the church he belonged to, and showed a good 
deal of respect for his judgment and advice ; he was also much 
consulted by private persons about their affairs, when any diffi- 
culty occurred, and frequently chosen an arbitrator between 
contending parties. At his table he liked to have, as often as 
he could, some sensible friend or neighbor to converse with, 
and always took care to start some ingenious or useful topic 
for discourse, which might tend to improve the minds of his 
children. By this means he turned our attention to what was 

* Franklin's father and mother lie buried together in the Old Granary Burying Ground, 
in Boston, where Franklin placed a marble over their grave, with this inscription : 

JosiAH Franklin, 

and 

Abiah his vrife, 

lie here interred. 

They lived lovingly together in wedlock 

fifty-five years. 

Without an estate, or any gainful employment, 

By constant labor and industry, 

with God's blessing. 

They maintained a lai^e nmily 

comfortably, 

and brought up thirteen children 

and seven grandchildren 

reputably. 

From this mstance, reader, 

Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling, 

And distrust not Providence. 

He was a pious and prudent man ; 

She, a discreet and virtuous woman. 

Their youngest son, 

In filial regard to their memory, 

Places this stone. 

J. F. bom 1655, died 1744. iEtat 89. 

A. F. bom 1667, died 175a, 85. 
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good, just, and prudent in the conduct of life ; and little or no 
notice was ever taken of what related to the victuals on the 
table, whether it was well or ill dressed, in or out of season, of 
good or bad flavor, preferable or inferior tp this or that other 
thing of the kind. 

I continued employed in my father's business for t^o years, 
that is, till I was twelve years old. But my dislike to the trade 
continuing, my father was under apprehensions that if he did 
not find one for me more agreeable, I should break away and 
get to sea, as his son Josiah had done, to his great vexation. 
He therefore sometimes took me to walk with him, and see 
joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, etc., at their work, that 
he might observe my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on 
some trade or other on land. It has ever since been a pleasure 
to me to see good workmen handle their tools ; and it has been 
useful to me, having learnt so much by it as to be able to do 
little jobs myself in my house when a workman could not 
readily be got, and to construct little machines for my experi- 
ments, while the intention of making the experiment was fresh 
and warm in my mind. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all the little money 
that came into my hands was ever laid out in books. Pleased 
with the Pilgrim'' s Progress, my first collection was of John Bun- 
yan's works in separate little volumes. I afterwards sold them 
to enable me to buy R. Burton's Historical Collections ; they 
were small chapmen's books, and cheap, forty or fifty in all. 
My father's little library consisted chiefly of books in polemic 
divinity, most of which I read, and have since often regretted 
that, at a time when I had such a thirst for knowledge, more 
proper books had not fallen in my way, since it was now re- 
solved I should not be a clergyman. Plutarch's Lives there 
was in which I read abundantly, and I still think that time 
spent to great advantage. There was also a book of De Foe's, 
called an Essay on Projects, and another of Dr. Mather's, 
called Essays to do Good, which perhaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on s6me of the principal future 
events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length determined my father to 
make me a printer, though he had already one son (James) of 
that profession. In 17 17 my brother James returned from 
England with a press and letters to set up his business in 
Boston. I liked it much better than that of my father, but 



still had a hankering for the sea. To prevent the apprehended 
effect of such an inclination, my father was impatient to have 
me bound to my brother. I stood out some time, but at 
last was persuaded, and signed the indentures when I was yet 
but twelve years old. I was to serve as an apprentice till I was 
twenty-one years of age, only I was to be allowed journeyman's 
wages during the last year. In a little time I made great pro- 
ficiency in the business and became a useful hand to my 
brother. I now had access to better books. An acquaintance 
with the apprentices of booksellers enabled me sometimes to 
borrow a small one, which I was careful to return soon and 
clean. Often I sat up in my room reading the greatest part of 
the night, when the book was borrowed in the evening and to 
be returned early in the morning, lest it should be missed or 
wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious tradesman, Mr. Matthew 
Adams, who had a pietty collection of books, and who frequented 
our printing-house, took notice of me, invited me to his library, 
and very kindly lent me such books as I chose to read. I now 
took a fancy to poetry, and made some little, pieces. But my 
father discouraged me by ridiculing my performances, and tell- 
ing me verse-makers were generally beggars. So I escaped 
being a poet, most probably a very bad one ; bui as prose 
writing has been of great use to me in the course of my life, 
and was a principal means of my advancement, I shall tell you 
how, in such a situation, I acquired what little ability I have in 
that way.* 

Franklin as a Writer. 

As a writer, Franklin stands, in many qualities, at the head 
of the Americans of the eighteenth century. His letters are 
models of a clear, frank, easy, and interesting literary style. 
They abound in quaint, shrewd maxims and pleasant homilies 
on conduct ; and in narrative are full of piquancy of humor 
and acuteness of observation. They are very simple, straight- 
forward, vigorous English. They are almost quite unadorned, 
however, by any effort of imagination and fancy. He never 
approaches poetry of thought or expriession. He seems almost 
devoid of imaginative ardor. He rarely read the poets, indeed, 
and, amid all the range of his self-acquired learning, we do not 

* How it was that Franklin made himself a good writer the young people can learn by 
referring to his A utobiography. 



find that he had any enthusiastic admiration for English poesy. 
If he loved nature, it was in a serene and equable spirit, rather 
in thankfulness for its comforts than in love of its beauties. 
Neither in his writings, nor in such few specimens of his oratory 
as are still extant, do we find any attempts at flights of rhetoric, 
nor any indulgence in the dangerous rhetorical arts of simile 
and trope. He is ever bent, alike as a writer and as an actor 
on the world's stage, upon that which is practical, tangible, 
material, attainable. When we consider Franklin's writings on 
public subjects and for the public eye, we marvel at their 
directness, their force, their supreme fitness to achieve what it 
was in his mind to achieve. ** At twenty years of age," says 
Theodore Parker, "he wrote as well as Addison or Goldsmith." 
He had, with infinite pains and patience, drilled himself into the 
skilful and rapid use of the purest and most forcible vernacu- 
lar. His command of language became easy and complete. 
His sentences were full of the most virile solidity and strength. 
They abounded in the utmost fertility of suggestion, the utmost 
substantiality of reasoning. He could handle the dryest topic 
with such mastery as made it universally interesting. Beneath 
this carefully trained style there was the substance of the most 
sensible, the most well considered, the most broadly conceived 
and developed argument. In many things Franklin antici- 
pated, in his political writings, the enlightened action of future 
generations. He proposed the abolition of privateering, and 
the immunity of peaceful trade in time of war,^ — principles of 
international comity which are only just now beginning to be 
fully recognized. He suggested in his writings many of the 
bases upon which our political fabric now practically rests. 
Very rarely was it that he ever projected any scheme, political, 
scientific, or economical, which was visionary or impracticable. 
His writings are intrinsically sound and strong, and may be 
read with as much profit now as they were read in his own 
time. — From " Franklin^ the Boston Boy,^^ by George M. Towle^ 
in the Memorial History of Boston, Vol, IL 
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As applicable to all of you, I will say that it is highly expe- 
dient to go into history ; to inquire into what has passed before 
you on this earth, and in the family of man. 

The history of the Romans and Greeks will first of all con- 
cern you; and you will find that the classical knowledge you 
have got will be extremely apphcable to elucidate that. There 
you have two of the most remarkable races of men in the world 
set before you, calculated to open innumerable reflections and 
considerations ; a mighty advantage, if you can achieve it ; — 
to say nothing of what their two languages will yield you, which 
your Professors can better explain ; model languages, which 
are universally admitted to be the most perfect forms of speech 
we have yet found to exist among men. And you will find, if 
you read well, a pair of extremely remarkable nations, shining 
in the records left by themselves, as a kind of beacon, or soli- 
tary mass of illumination, to light up some noble forms of 
human life for us, in the otherwise utter darkness of the past 
ages ; and it will be well worth your while if you can get into 
the understanding of what these people were, and what they 
did. You will find a great deal of hearsay, of empty rumor 
and tradition, which does not touch on the matter ; but perhaps 
some of you will get to see the old Roman and the old Greek 
face to face ; you will know in some measure how they con- 
trived to exist, and to perform their feats in the world. 

I believe, also, you will find one important thing not much 
noted, that there was a very great deal of deep religion in 
both nations. This is pointed out by the wiser kind of histo- 
rians — this profoundly religious nature of the Roman people, 
notwithstanding their ruggedly positive, defiant and fierce 
ways. They believed that Jupiter OptJmus Maximus was lord 



of the universe, and that he had appointed the Romans to be- 
come the chief of nations, provided they followed his com- 
mands — to brave all danger, all difficulty, and stand up with 
an invincible front, and be ready to do and die ; and also to 
have the same sacred regard to truth of promise, to thorough 
veracity, thorough integrity, and all the virtues that accompany 
that noblest quality of man, valor — to which latter the Romans 
gave the name of " virtue " proper (inrtus^ manhood), as the 
crown and summary of all that is ennobling for a man. In the 
literary ages of Rome this religious feeling had very much de- 
cayed away; but it still retained its place among the lower 
classes of the Roman people. Of the deeply religious nature 
of the Greeks, along with their beautiful and sunny effulgences 
of art, you have striking proof, if you look for it. In the trag- 
edies of Sophocles there is a most deep-toned recognition of 
the eternal justice of heaven, and the unfailing punishment of 
crime against the laws of God. I believe you will find in all 
histories of nations, that this has been at the origin and foun- 
dation of them all ; and that no nation which did not contem- 
plate this wonderful universe with an awe-stricken and reveren- 
tial belief that there was a great unknown, omnipotent and all- 
wise and all-just Being, superintending all men in it and all 
interests in it — no* nation ever came to very much, nor did any 
man either, who forgot that. If a man did forget that, he for- 
got the most important part of his mission in this world. 

Our own history of England, which you will naturally take a 
great deal of pains to make yourselves acquainted with, you 
will find beyond all others worthy of your study. For indeed I 
believe that the British nation — including in that the Scottish 
nation — produced a finer set of men than any you will find it 
possible to get anywhere else in the world. I don't know, in 
any history of Greece or Rome, where you will get so fine a 
man as Oliver Cromwell, for example. ... I should say of that 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell's, notwithstanding the cen- 
sures it has encountered, and the denial of everybody that it 
could continue in the world, and so on, it appears to me to 
have been, on the whole, the most salutary thing in the modern 
history of England. If Oliver Cromwell had continued it out, 
I don't know what it would have come to. It would have got 
corrupted probably in other hands, and could not have gone 
on ; but it was pure and true, to the last fibre, in his mind ; 
there was perfect truth in it while he ruled over it. . . . Oliver 



Cromwell's Protectorate, or Dictatorate, if you will let me 
name it so, lasted for about ten years, and you will find that 
nothing which was contrary to the laws of heaven was allowed 
to live by Oliver. ... I reckon, all England, Parliamentary Eng- 
land, got a new lease of life from that Dictatorship of Oliver's ; 
and, on the whole, that the good fruits of it will never die 
while England exists as a nation. 

In general, I hardly think that out of common history books 
you will ever get into the real history of this country, or ascer- 
tain anything which can specially illuminate it for you, and 
which it would most of all behove you to know. You may 
read very ingenious and very clever books, by men whom it 
would be the height of insolence in me to do other than ex- 
press my respect for. But their position is essentially scepti- 
cal. God and the God-like, as our fathers would have said, has 
fallen asleep for them, and plays no part in their histories. A 
most sad and fatal condition of matters ; who shall say how 
fatal to us all!' A man unhappily in that condition will make 
but a temporary explanation of anything — in short, you will 
not be able, I believe, by aid of these men, to understand how 
this island came to be what it is. 

I do not know whether it has been sufficiently brought home 
to you that there are two kinds of books. When a man is read- 
ing on any kind of subject, he will find that there is a division 
into good books and bad books. Everywhere a good kind of 
book and a bad kind of book. I am not to assume that you 
are unacquainted, or ill acquainted, with this plain fact ; but T 
may remind you that it is becoming a very important consid- 
eration in our day. And *we have to cast aside altogether the 
idea people have, that if they are reading any book, that if an 
ignorant man is reading any book, he is doing rather better 
than nothing at all. I must entirely call that in question ; I 
even venture to deny that. It would be much safer and better 
for many a reader, that he had no concern with books at all. 
There is a number, a frightfully increasing number, of books 
that are decidedly, to the readers of them, not useful. But an 
ingenuous reader will learn, also, that a certain number of books 
were written by a supremely noble kind of people — not a very 
great number of books, but still a number fit to occupy all your 
reading industry, do adhere more or less to that side of things. 
In short, as I have written it down somewhere else, I conceive 
that books are like men's souls ; divided into sheep and goats. 



Some few are going up, and carrying us up, heavenward ; calcu- 
lated, I mean, to be of priceless advantage in teaching — in 
forwarding the teaching of all generations. Others, a frightful 
multitude, are going down, down ; doing ever the more and the 
wider and the wilder mischief. Keep a strict eye on that latter 
class of books, my young friends ! 

And for the rest, in regard to all your studies and readings 
here, and to whatever you may learn, you are to remember 
that the object is not particular knowledges — not that of get- 
ting higher and higher in technical perfections, and all that sort 
of thing. There is a higher aim lyitig at the rear of all that. 
You are ever to bear in mind that there lies behind that the 
acquisition of what may be called wisdom — namely, sound 
appreciation and just decision as to all the objects that come 
round you, and the habit of behaving with justice, candor, 
clear insight, and loyal adherence to fact. Great is wisdom; 
infinite is the value of wisdom. It cannot be exaggerated ; it 
is the highest achievement of man : " Blessed is he that getteth 
understanding." And that, I believe, on occasion, may be 
missed very easily ; never more easily than now, I sometimes 
think. If that is a failure, all is failure ! — From the address to 
the Students of Edinburgh University^ April 2, 1866. 
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day remembered yet! 
O happy port that spied the sail 
Which wafted Lafayette ! 
Pole-star of light in Europe's night. 
That never faltered from the right. 

— Emerson. 



From Lafayette's Autobiography. 

Vou ask me at what period I first experienced my ardent love 
of liberty and glory. I recollect no time of my life anterior 
lo my enthusiasm for anecdotes of glorious deeds, and to my 
projects of travelling over the world to acquire fame. . . . 
Republican anecdotes always delighted me ; and, when my 
new connections wished to obtain for me a place at court, 
I did not hesitate displeasing them to preserve my indepen- 
dence. I was in that frame of mind when I first learnt the 
troubles in America ; they only became thoroughly known in 
Europe in 1776, and the memorable declaration of the 4th of 
July reached France at the close of that same year. 

After having crowned herself with laurels and enriched her- 
self with conquests; after having become mistress of all seas; 
and after having insulted all nations, — England had turned her 
pride against her own colonies. North America had long been 
displeasing to her; she wished to add new vexations to former 
injuries, and to destroy the most sacred privileges. The Amer- 
icans, attached to the mother country, contented themselves at 
first with merely uttering complaints; they only accused the 
ministry, and the whole nation rose up against them ; they were 
termed insolent and rebellious, and at length declared the 
enemies of their country : thus did the obstinacy of the king, 



the violence of the ministers, and the arrogance of the English 
nation oblige thirteen of her colonies to render themselves in- 
dependent. Such a glorious cause had never before attracted 
the attention of mankind ; it was the last struggle of Liberty ; 
and, had she then been vanquished, neither hope nor asylum 
would have remained for her. The oppressors and oppressed 
were to receive a powerful lesson ; the great work was to be 
accomplished, or the rights of humanity were to fall beneath its 
ruin. . . . When I first learnt the subject of this quarrel, my 
heart espoused warmly the cause of liberty, and I thought of 
nothing but of adding also the aid of my banner. Some cir- 
cumstances, which it would be needless to relate, had taught 
me to expect only obstacles in this case from my own family ; 
I depended, therefore, solely upon myself, and I ventured to 
adopt for a device on my arms these words — " Cur non ? " 
that they might equally serve as an encouragement to myself, 
and as a reply to others. Silas Deane was then at Paris ; but 
the ministers feared to receive him, dnd his voice was over- 
powered by the louder accents of Lord Stormont. He de- 
spatched privately to America some old arms, which were of 
little use, and some young officers, who did but little good, 
the whole directed by M. de Beaumarchais ; and when the 
English ambassador spoke to our court, it denied having sent 
any cargoes, ordered those that were preparing to be dis- 
charged, and dismissed from our ports all American privateers. 
Whilst wishing to address myself in a direct manner to Mr. 
Deane, I became the friend of Kalb, a German in our employ, 
who was applying for service with the insurgents (the expres- 
sion in use at that time), and who became my interpreter. 
He was the person sent by M. de Choiseul to examine the 
English colonies ; and on his return he received some money, 
but never succeeded in obtaining an audience, so little did that 
minister in reality think of the revolution whose retrograde 
movements some persons have inscribed to him ! When I pre- 
sented to Mr. Deane my boyish face (for I was scarcely nine- 
teen years of age), I spoke more of my ardour in the cause 
than of my experience ; but I dwelt much upon the effect my 
departure would excite in France, and he signed our mutual 
agreement. The secrecy with which this negotiation and my 
preparation were made appears almost a miracle ; family, 
friends, ministers, French spies and English spies, all were kept 
completely in the dark as to my intentions. Amongst my dis- 
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creet confidants, I owe much to M. du Boismartin, secretary 
of the Count de Broglie, and to the Count de Broglie himself, 
whose affectionate heart, when all his efforts to turn me from 
this project had proved in vain, entered into my views with 
even paternal tenderness. 

Preparations were making to send a vessel to America, 
when very bad tidings arrived from thence. New York, Long 
Island, White Plains, Fort Washington, and the Jerseys, had 
seen the American fofces successively destroyed by thirty-three 
thousand Englishmen or Germans. Three thousand Americans 
alone remained in arms, and these were closely pursued by 
General Howe. From that moment all the credit of the in- 
surgents vanished ; to obtain a vessel for them was impossible : 
the envoys themselves thought it right to express to me their 
own discouragement, and persuade me to abandon my project. 
I called upon Mr. Deane, and I thanked him for his frankness. 
" Until now, sir," said I, ** you have only seen my ardour in 
your cause, and that may not prove at present wholly useless, 
I shall purchase a ship to carry out your officers ; we must feel 
confidence in the future, and it is especially in the hour of 
danger that I wish to share your fortune." My project was 
received with approbation ; but it was necessary afterwards to 
find money, and to purchase and arm a vessel secretly : all 
this was accomplished with the greatest despatch. 



Frotn Charles Sumner^ s Oration on Lafayette. 

Meanwhile came tidings of melancholy reverses which fol- 
lowed the Declaration of Independence, and of the scanty forces 
of Washington tracking the snow with bloody feet, as they re- 
treated through New Jersey, — seeming to announce that all was 
lost. The American Commissioners frankly confessed that they 
could not encourage Lafayette to proceed with his purpose. 
But his undaunted temper was quickened anew, and, when they 
told him that with their damaged credit it was impossible to 
provide a vessel for his conveyance, he exclained : " Thus far 
you have seen my zeal only : now it shall be something more. 
I will purchase and equip a vessel myself. It is while danger 
presses that I wish to join your fortunes." 

On the 26th of April, 1777, Lafayette set sail for America. 
In a letter to his wife, written on the voyage, under date of 
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June 7, 1777, his sympathy with the great objects of the na- 
tional contest is tenderly revealed. " I hope, for my sake/' 
he writes, in words worthy of everlasting memory, " that you 
will become a good American. This is a sentiment proper for 
virtuous hearts. Intimately allied to the happiness of the whole 
human family is that of America, destined to become the re- 
spectable and sure asylum of virtue, honesty, toleration, equality, 
and of a tranquil • liberty." Where are nobler words of 
aspiration for our country than this simple testimony by a youth 
of nineteen, pouring out his heart to his wife of seventeen ? 
For seven weeks laboring through the sea, yet sustained by 
thoughts like these, he arrived at last on the coast of South 
Carolina. It was dark, but, pushing ashore in a boat, and fol- 
lowing the guidance of a light, he found himself under a friendly 
roof. His first word, as he touched the land, was a vow to 
conquer or perish with it.* 

Undertaking this enterprise at a time when the sea and all 
beyond were little known, the youthful adventurer showed a 
heart of "triple oak." Our admiration is enhanced when we 
recall the charms of country, rank, and family left behind,— 
with perils of capture and war braved even before reaching the 
land, — and especially when we contemplate the motive in which 
this enterprise had its origin. Rarely has hero gone forth on 
so beautiful an errand ; for he carried words of cheer to our 
fathers, then in despairing struggle for the Great Declaration, 
and opened the way for those fleets and armies of France soon 
after marshalled on our side ; nor is it too much to say that he 
was the good angel of Independence. 

* When Lafayette crossed to America the second time, in 1780, after his brief visit to 
France, he landed at Boston, for which place, at a later date, he recorded a " predilection," 
chiefly, it appears, because there were no slaves there, and all were equal. In 1799, in the 
straitened circumstances in which he found himself, upon his release from Olmiitz, his 
thoughts turned to America, and he conceived the plan of buying a farm either in Virginia, 
not far from what he calls the " Federal City," or in New England, not far from Boston; 
and thus, in one of those tender letters to his wife, he balances between these two places: " I 
am aware, dear Adrienne, that I, who complain of the serfs of Holstein, as something very 
melancholy to a friend of Liberty, should find in the valley of the Shenandoah negro slaves; 
for Equality, which in the Northern States is for everybody, exists in the Southern States for 
the whites only. Therefore, while I perceive all the reasons which should draw us to the 
neighborhood of Mount Vernon, and the capital of the Federal Union, yet I should prefer 
New England." 

During Lafayette's visit to Boston, in 1S24, he lodged in the house at the comer of Park 
and Beacon Streets, afterwards the residence of Ueorge Ticknor. On no occasion were 
there ever so many people in Boston before. Lafayette was cheered to the echo, whenever 
he went abroad ; and the comer of Park Street was seldom deserted. One day, when he re- 
turned from some excursion with the mayor, there was a great crowd to see him alight. He 
turned to the mayor, and said, ** Mr. Qmncy, were you ever in Euroiie?" " No, General." 
"Then," said Lafayette, "you cannot understand the difference between a crowd in Europe 
and here in Boston. Why, 1 should imagine the people of your city were a picked population 
out of the whole human race." At another time, while m Boston, Lafayette said, ** The 
world should never forget the spot where once stood Liberty Tree." — Eu. 
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France soon openly enlisted on our side. Turgot, the 
philosopher, and Necker, the financier, counselled, as far- 
sighted ministers, against this step, which launched the ancient 
monarchy in a dangerous career. Jealous of a rival power, 
smarting under recent reverses, and brooding over the accumu- 
lated rancors of long generations, the court was willing to em- 
barrass England, yet covertly and without the hazard of open 
war. The king himself never sympathized with the American 
cause. But public opinion, which in that nation inclines to 
generous ideas, was moved by the news of a distant people 
waging a contest for human rights, at first doubtful, and then 
suddenly illumined by the victory of Saratoga ; while Franklin, 
the philosopher and diplomatist, our unequalled representative 
at Paris, challenged the admiration alike of grave and gay, and 
the example of Lafayette touched the heart of France. These 
wrought so far that court and king were obliged to bend be- 
fore the popular will, and then came the Treaty of Alliance 
with the Colonies, by which their place in the family of nations 
was assured. The Treaty was communicated to the British 
Court, with a note referring Independence to the Declaration 
of the 4th of July, on which Lafayette, with constant instinct 
for popular rights, exclaimed, " Here is a principle of national 
sovereignty which will some day be recalled at home." Of 
course, if Americans could become independent by a Declara- 
tion, so could Frenchmen. 

Arrived in Philadelphia, Lafayette announced that he had 
come to serve at his own expense, and as volunteer. The 
Continental Congress, touched by the magnanimous devotion of 
the youthful stranger, and apprised of his distinguished con- 
nections at home, appointed him without delay Major-General 
in the army of the United States, where he took rank by the 
side of Gates and Greene, Lincoln and Lee. Born to exalted 
condition in an ancient monarchy, he found himself welcomed 
to the highest place in the military councils of a struggling 
republic, and this while still a youth under twenty, — younger 
than Fox, younger than Pitt, when they astonished the world 
by their precocious parliamentary powers, younger than Conde, 
in his own beautiful France, on the field of Rocroi. 

As he became known, his simple and bountiful nature 
awakened the attachment of officers and men, so that in writ- 
ing to his wife he was able to relieve her anxieties by saying 
that he had " the friendship of the army in gross and in detail," 



and also what he calls "a tender union with the most respect- 
able, the most admirable of men, General Washington." Nor 
was this unnatural, when we consider how completely he became 
American in dress, food, and habits, as he was already Ameri- 
can in heart. Avoiding no privation of fatigue, this juvenile 
patrician, educated to indulgence in all the forms that wealth 
and privilege could supply, showed himself more frugal and 
more austere even than his republican associates, living some- 
times for months on a single ration. 

The Commander-in-chief, usually so grave, was won at once 
to that perpetual friendship which endured unbroken as long as 
life, — showing itself now in tears of joy, and then in tears of 
grief ; watching the youthful stranger with paternal care ; 
sharing with him table, tent, and on the field of Monmouth the 
same cloak for a couch ; following his transcendent fortunes, 
now on giddiest hights and then in gloom, with constant, un- 
abated attachment ; corresponding with him at all times ; 
addressing him in terms of unwonted endearment as " the man 
he loved," and saying again that he ** had not words to express 
his affection, were he to attempt it " ; sending kindly sympathy 
to that devoted wife in her unparalleled affliction, and pleading 
across sea and continent with the Austrian despot for his release 
from the dungeons of Olmiitz. 

It is much to have inspired the most tender friendship which 
history records in the life of Washington. There were with us 
other strangers, scarcely less brilliant than Lafayette. There 
was Kosciusko, the Pole, who afterwards played so great a part 
in his own country; Steuben, the German, who did so much 
for the discipline of our troops; De Kalb, the gallant soldier, 
who died for us at Camden ; Rochambeau, the distinguished 
commander of the French forces, compeer with Washington at 
Yorktown ; Lauzun, the sparkling courtier, whose fascinations 
were acknowledged by Marie Antoinette ; S^gur, the high-bred 
youthful soldier and future diplomatist; Montesquieu, grand- 
son of the immortal author of the " Spirit of Laws " ; Saint- 
Simon, whose military and ancestral honors are now lost in his 
fame as social reformer ; also the unfortunate Count de Lo- 
menie, with the Prince de Broglie of the old monarchy, and 
Berthier, afterwards a prince of the Empire. All these were in 
our Revolutionary contest gathered about Washington ; but 
Lafayette alone obtained place in his heart. Friendship is al- 
ways a solace and delight ; but such a friendship was a testi- 



mony. Let it ever be said that Washington chose Lafayette 
as friend, while Lafayette was to him always pupil, disciple, son. 

The friendship of Washington and Lafayette deserves more 
than passing mention. It constitutes a memorable part in the 
life of each. They saw each other for the last time, in 1784, at 
Annapolis, where Washington had taken his guest in his car- 
riage from Mount Vernon. There they parted, Washington re- 
turning to his peaceful home, Lafayette hastening across the 
ocean to the great destinies and the great misfortunes which 
awaited him. Though never meeting again, their intimacy was 
prolonged by an interchange of letters, the most remarkable of 
any in the life of either, by which their friendship is made one, 
and each lives doubly in the affection of the other. 

Returned to Europe, Lafayette sought constant opportunities 
to promote our interests, writing especially of Jefterson, our 
Minister at Paris, that he was *' happy to be his aide-de-camp." 
Nor did he confine his exertions to France. W^herever he ap- 
peared, our concerns, whether political or commercial, were still 
present to his thoughts. At the table of Frederick the Great 
he vindicated American institutions, and especially answered 
doubts with regard to "the strength of the Union," which he 
upheld always as a fundamental condition of national pros 
perity. He confidently looked to our Independence as the 
fruitful parent of a new order of ages, being that rightful self- 
government, above all hereditary power, whether of kings or 
nobles, which he proudly called the "American Era." . . . 

The ruling passion of his life was strong to the close. As at 
the beginning, so at the end, he was all for human rights. This 
ruled his mind and filled his heart. His last public speech was 
in behalf of political refugees seeking shelter in France from 
the proscription of arbitrary power. The last lines traced by 
his hand, even after the beginning of his fatal illness, attest his 
joy at that great act of Emancipation by which England had 
just given freedom to her slaves. 

At the tidings of his death there was mourning in two hemi- 
spheres, and the saying of Pericles seemed to be accomplished, 
that "to the illustrious the whole earth is a sepulchre." It 
was felt that one had gone whose place was among the great 
names of history, combining the double fame of hero and mar- 
tyr, hightened by the tenderness of personal attachment and 
gratitude. Nor could such example belong to France or America 
only. Living for all, his renown became the common property 
of the whole human family. 
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Judge him by the simple record of his life, and you will con- 
fess his greatness. Judge him by the motives of his conduct, 
and you will- bend with reverence before him. More than any 
other man in history, he is the impersonation of Liberty. 

Early and intuitively he saw man as brother, and recognized 
the equal rights of all. Especially was he precocious in as- 
serting the equal rights of the African slave. His supreme 
devotion to humanity against all obstacles was ennobled by 
that divine constancy and uprightness which from youth's 
spring to the winter of venerable years made him always the 
same, — in youth showing the firmness of age, and in age show- 
ing the ardor of youth ; ever steady when others were fickle, 
ever faithful when others were false ; holding cheap all that 
birth, wealth, or power could bestow ; renouncing even the 
favor of fellow-citizens, which he loved so well ; content with 
virtue as his only nobility ; and, whether placed on the dazzling 
heights of worldly ambition or plunged in the depths of a dun- 
geon, always true to the same great principles, and making even 
the dungeon witness of his unequalled fidelity. 

Great he was, indeed, — not as author, although he has written 
what we are glad to read ; not as orator, although he has 
spoken much and well ; not as soldier, although he displayed 
both bravery and military genius ; not even as statesman, 
versed in the science of government, although he saw instinc- 
tively the relations of men to government. Not on these ac- 
counts is he great. Call him less a force than an influence, 
less " king of men " than servant of humanity, his name is 
destined to be a spell beyond that of any king, while it shines 
aloft like a star. Great he is as one of earth's benefactors, 
possessing in largest measure that best gift from God to man, 
the genius of beneficence sustained to the last by perfect hon- 
esty; great, too, he is as an early, constant Republican, who 
saw the beauty and practicability of. Republican Institutions as 
the expression of a true civilization, and upheld them always ; 
and great he is as example, which, so long as history endures, 
must inspire author, orator, soldier, and statesman all alike to 
labor, and, if need be, to suffer for human rights. The fame 
of such a character, brightening with the progress of humanity, 
can be measured only by the limits of the world's gratitude and 
the bounds of time. 
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The rocky nook with hill-tops three 
Looked eastward from the farms, 
And twice each day the flowing sea 
Took Boston in its arms ; 

The men of yore were stout and poor. 
And sailed for bread to every shore. 

And where they went on trade intent 

They did what freemen can ; 
Their dauntless ways did ail men praise, 
The merchant was a man. 

The world was made for honest trade, — 
To plant and eat be none afraid. 

The waves that rocked them on the deep 

To them their secret told ; 
Said the winds that sung the lads to sleep, 
" Like us be free and bold 1" 

The honest waves refuse to slaves 
The empire of the ocean caves. 

Old Europe groans with palaces, 

Has lords enough and more ; — 
VVe plant and build by foaming seas 
A city of the poor ; — 

For day by day could Boston Bay 
Their honest labor overpay. 



We grant no dukedoms to the few, 
We hold like rights and shall ; — 
Equal on Sunday in the pew, 
On Monday in the mall. 

For what avail the plough or sail 
Or land or life, if freedom fail? 

The noble craftsmen we promote. 

Disown the knave and fool ; 
Each honest man shall have his vote, 
Each child shall have his school. 
A uiiion then of honest men. 
Or union nevermore again. 

The wild rose and the barbary thorn 

Hung out their summer pride 
Where now on heated pavements worn 

The feet of millions stride. 

Fair rose the planted hills behind 

The good town on the bay, 
And where the western hills declined 

The prairie stretched away. 

What care though rival cities soar 

Along the stormy coast : 
Penn's town, New York, and Baltimore, 

If Boston knew the most ! 

They laughed to know the world so wide ; 

The mountains said : " Good-day ! 
We greet you well, you Saxon men, 
Up with your towns and stay ! " 

The world was made for honest trade, 
To plant and eat be none afraid. 

" For you," they said, " no barriers be, 

For you no sluggard rest ; 
Each street leads downward to the sea, 

Or landward to the West." 

O happy town beside the sea. 

Whose roads lead everywhere to all ; 

Than thine no deeper moat can be. 
No stouter fence, no steeper wall 1 



Bad news from George on the English throne : 

" You are thriving well," said he ; 
" Now by these presents be it known, 
You shall pay us a tax on tea ; 

'Tis very small — no load at all — 
Honor enough that we send the call." 

" Not so," said Boston, ^'good my lord. 

We pay your governors here 
Abundant for their bed and board, 

Six thousand pounds a year. 
(Your highness knows our homely word,) 
Millions for self-government, 
But for tribute never a cent." 

The cargo came ! and who could blame 

If Indians seized the tea, 
And, chest by chest, let down the same 
Into the laughing sea ? 

For what avail the plough or sail 
Or land or life, if freedom fail ? 

The townsmen braved the English king, 

Found friendship in the French, 
And Honor joined the patriot ring 

Low on their wooden bench. 

O bounteous seas that never fail ! 

O day remembered yet ! 
O happy port that spied the sail 
Which wafted Lafayette ! 

Pole-star of light in Europe's night. 
That never faltered from the right. 

Kings shook with fear, old empires crave 

The secret force to find 
Which fired the little State to save 

The rights of all mankind. 

But right is might through all the world ; 

Province to province faithful clung. 
Through good and ill the war-bolt hurled. 

Till Freedom cheered and the jpy-bells rung. 



We grant no dukedoms to the few, 
We hold like rights and shall ; — 
Equal on Sunday in the pew, 
On Monday in the mall. 

For what avail the plough or sail 
Or land or life, if freedom fail? 

The noble craftsmen we promote, 

Disown the knave and fool ; 
Each honest man shall have his vote. 
Each child shall have his school. 
A union then of honest men. 
Or union nevermore again. 

The wild rose and the barbary thorn 

Hung out their summer pride 
Where now on heated pavements worn 

The feet of millions stride. 

Fair rose the planted hills behind 

The good town on the bay, 
And where the western hills declined 

The prairie stretched away. 

What care though rival cities soar 

Along the stormy coast : 
Penn's town. New York, and Baltimore, 

If Boston knew the most ! 

They laughed to know the world so wide ; 

The mountains said : " Good-day ! 
We greet you well, you Saxon men, 
Up with your towns and stay ! " 

The world was made for honest trade. 
To plant and eat be none afraid. 

" For you," they said, " no barriers be, 

For you no sluggard rest ; 
Each street leads downward to the sea, 

Or landward to the West." 

O happy town beside the sea. 

Whose roads lead everywhere to all ; 

Than thine no deeper moat can be, 
No stouter fence, no steeper wall ! 



